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HOUGH  you  and  I  have 
fupported  different  opinions 
in  our  politics,  nevertheiefs 
I  have  fuch  a  refpedt  for 
your  good  fenfe,  and  fuch 


a  deference  for  your  fmcerity,  that  I  could 
not  fuffer  the  following  fheets,  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the  celebrated  Favourite,  to  make 
their  appearance  in  the  world  without  bear¬ 
ing  a  candid  teftimony  to  your  merit,  and 
lamenting  that  a  man  who  has  fo  generoufly 
flood  up  in  defence  of  his  country,  fliould, 
receive  no  marks  of  his  country’s  affedlion^ 
but  an  unmeaning  admiration,  that  will 

neither 
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•  .  neither  add  a  couple  of  horfes  to  his  chariot, 
nor  treat  him  with  a  bottle  of  burgundy  at 
the  tavern . 

I 

I  have  no  doubt,  however,  but  what 
you  are  abundantly  fatisfied  in  the  confci- 
oufnefs  of  having  aCted  like  an  upright 
citizen,  and  an  honed:  man.  —  A  real  pa¬ 
triot  will  always  be  inflexible  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  that  duty  which  he  owes 
his  country,  let  his  country  be  never  fo 
remifs  in  the  difcharge  of  thofe  obligations 
which  die  owes  to  him  ;  —  and  even  where 
he  is  mod;  diftreffed  on  her  account,  he  will 
rather  fee!  at  her  want  of  fenfibility  than 
repine  at  his  own  misfortunes. 

Notwithstanding  the  acknowleds- 

O 

ments  which  I  have  here  honeddy  made  in 
your  favour,  I  mull,  neverthelefs,  always 
imagine  that  in  your  political  ftridtu  res,  you 
required  infinitely  too  much  at  the  hands 
of  my  illuftrious  patron  ;  judging,  perhaps, 
from  the  attachment  which  you  yourfelf 
entertained  for  the  public  good,  you  ex¬ 
pected  that  every  other  bofom  ihould  glow 

with 


with  the  fame  exalted  fenti  merits  which 
burned  in  your  own.  —  By  the  redlitude 
of  themfelves,  the  worthy  moll  commonly 
judge  of  other  people;  and  this  is  a  criterion, 
which,  though  it  does  the  higheft  honour 
to  their  generofity,  is,  neverthelefs,  but 
too  liable  to  lead  them  into  a  number  of 
miftakes. 

I  n  this  way  of  thinking  you  were, 
however,  particularly  countenanced  by  a 
nobleman  of  a  caft  fo  uncommonly  an¬ 
tiquated  as  to  prefer  the  interell:  of  his 
country  to  every  other  confideration.  This 
great  perfgnage,  notwithflanding  all  the 
farcafms,  which  a  difappointed  wit,  and 
all  the  calumnies  which  a  rancorous  malevo- 
lence  continually  darted  to  render  him  either 
ridiculous  in  his  principles,  or  fufpedted  in 
his  integrity,  has  gone  on  with  an  undevi¬ 
ating  inflexibility,  in  the  fervice  of  his  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  eagerly  embraced  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  extending  the  liberties  of  the 
kingdom,  though  he  himfelf  was  frequently 
expofed  to  the  moft  infamous  infults  from  the 
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licentioufinefs  of  the  very  people  whofe 
happinefs  he  took  fo  generous  a  trouble  to 
fupport.  —  Where  you  had  a  friend  of  fuch 
a  turn,  ray  good  Mr.  Wilkes,  whofe 
advice  you  preferred  to  the  opinion  of  all 
mankind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  you  carried 
matters  to  fo  patriotic  an  excefs.-— On  the  con¬ 
trary,  however,  I  may  be  concerned  for  the  con- 
fequence  of  your  temerity,  1  fhouldbe  furpri- 
zed  if  you  had  been  lefs  bold  where  the  good 
of  your  country  was  at  flake ;  the  man,  who 
can  argue  with  a  philofophic  tranquility, 
where  the  intereft  of  his  country  is  materi¬ 
ally  endangered,  may,  be  a  wifer  man,  per¬ 
haps,  than  he  who  proceeds  to  a  rafli  ex¬ 
clamation  j  but  neverthelefs  I  would  rather 
poflefs  a  Angle  fcruple  of  the  latter’s  bene¬ 
volence,  than  be  mafter  of  all  the  former’s 
underftanding  ;  if  his  behaviour  is  culpable, 
his  lauit  is  fuch  a  one  as  does  honour  to 
human  nature,  and  infinitely  exceeds  every 
reputation  which  can  pofiibly  be  borrowed 
from  an  inglorious  adherence  to  the  languid 
dictates  of  prudence  and  difcretion. 

Whenever 
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Whenever  the  exigencies  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  therefore,  require  the  exertion  of  your 
abilities,  ungratefully  as  it  has  behaved,  it 
is  a  duty  incumbent  on  fuch  a  character  as 
yours,  to  ftand  up  in  it’s  defence.  —  In  the 
noble  Lord,  1  juft  now  mentioned,  you  are 
always  confident  of  meeting  a  moft  powerful 
afiiftant  j  ■ —  h  is  fine  fenfe,  and  his  unremit¬ 
ting  fortitude,  to  fay  nothing  of  his  con¬ 
nexions  or  his  fortune,  will  be  of  the  utmofl 
confequence  in  any  debate  of  a  national 
concern,  and  give  fuch  an  energy  to  argu¬ 
ment  as  muft  ftrike  an  immediate  conviction 
into  the  very  dulleft  member  of  the  commu¬ 
nity. 


I  shall  trefpafs  no  longer  upon  your 
leifure,  Mr.  Wilkes,  than  juft  to  mention 
that  in  this  age,  however  the  public  may 
admire  the  name  of  patriotifm,  there  is  in¬ 
finitely  more  of  the  idea  to  be  met  with, 
than  the  reality.  —  You  muft  not  now 
expedt  to  find  the  Britifh  populace  like  the 
Greek  and  Roman,  compofed  of  men  ready 
to  die  for  the  good  of  their  country.  —  You 

will 
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will  find  numbers  ready  to  eat  and  drink 
for  the  general  welfare ;  but  few  who  are 
willing  to  go  to  any  farther  extremities.  — 
Be  not,  therefore,  folicitous  to  give  them 
a  more  exalted  hate  of  freedom  than  they 
are  able  to  poffefs  j  take  care  of  their  beef 
and  pudding,  and  you  do  every  thing ;  — 
fince  by  aiming  to  give  them  liberties  for 
which  they  have  no  relifli,  you  may  poflibly 
deprive  them  of  the  only  advantages  which 
they  are  at  prefent  capable  to  enjoy. 


1  am ,  Sir,  with  great  Devotion, 


Tour  very  humble  Servant. 
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A  N 

APOLOGY 

FOR  THE 

Minifterial  LIFE  and  ACTIONS 

OF  A 

CELEBRATED  FAVOURITE, 

N  ironical  mode  of  writing  is 
fo  much  the  tafte  of  the  pre- 
fent  age,  that  the  author  of 
the  following  fheets  labours 
under  no  apprehenfion  but 
a  fear  of  being  thought  a  be¬ 
trayer  of  the  very  caufe  which  he  profefies  to 
fupport,  and  an  idea  that  he  may  be  looked  up¬ 
on  as  a  concealed  enemy,  who  artfully  attacks  the 

chara&er  of  an  llluftrious  nobleman  in  the  fpeci- 

ous  guife  of  a  friend.  Thefe  probably  will  be  the 

B  opinions 


plunges  a  dagger  into  the  bofom  of  his  country. 

The.  people  who  fo  loudly  condemn  the 
great  Favourite,  on  account  of  his  ambitious 
rife  to  office  on  the  death  of  the  late  love- 
reign,  feem  to  require  a  reCtitude  of  behavi¬ 
our  from  him,  which  they  will  not  take  upon 
them  to  affirm  has  ever  exifted  in  any  other 
man.  —  They  feem  to  think,  that  his  lord- 
fhip  fliould  have  been  deaf  to  the  united 
charms  of  opulence  and  power  ;  and  argue 
as  if  he  was  a  total  ftranger  to  thofe  defires 
which  he  mult  be  inevitably  fuppofed  to  fhare 
in  common  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  —  A 
fmall  examination,  however,  into  human  na¬ 
ture,  will  eafily  convince  the  difpaffionate  en¬ 
quirer  that  the  belt  men  have  their  infirmities. 

1 —  W  hy  is  the  noble  lord  in  queftion  then  fo 
feverely  cenlured  for  not  being,  what  it  was 
impoffible  for  him  to  be  *,  and  why  was  it  ex¬ 
pected  that  he  fhould  be,  “The  faultlefs  mon- 
Jler  which  the  world  ne'er  faw  fince  perfection 
was  never  yet  allowed  to  be  the  portion  of  hu¬ 
manity  ^  and  fince  thofe  who  affeCt  to  be 
thought  the  criterions  of  reCtitude  are  fo  uni- 
verfally  treated  with  derifion  and  contempt  ? 
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But  let  us  give  malevolence  it’s  mod  unli¬ 
mited  fcope,  and  even  fuppofe  that  it  was  not 
the  public  intereft  which  firft  of  all  induced 
my  right  honourable  patron  to  become  a  mi- 
nifter;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  had  fenfe 
enough  to  fee  his  own  incapacity,  and  was  fti- 
mulated  merely  by  the  auri  facra  fames ,  to  take 
upon  him  the  principal  office  in  government; 
fbll  human  nature  comes  in  moft  fortunately 
to  relieve  us  both  ;  and  fupplies  me  with  an 
*  argument  at  the  fame  time  that  fhe  furniffies 
him  with  an  excufe  ;  the  great  Favourite  is  not 
the  only  perfon  whom  avarice  and  ambition 
have  plunged  into  a  variety  of  errors,  and 

who 
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ficient  in  fpirit,  or  poor  in  underflanding  — • 
thefe,  if  they  are  faults,  are  the  faults  of  nature ; 
and  muft  be  lamented  as  his  misfortune,  inftead 
of  being  refented  as  his  crime.  —  Of  courfe, 
therefore,  both  our  gratitude  as  Britons  and 
our  candour  as  men,  are  engaged,  to  vene¬ 
rate  the  goodnefs  of  his  defign  ;  fince,  for  the 
honour  of  our  marine  be  it  remembered,  the 
fea-fervice  is  the  only  one  in  this  country  where 
a  perfon  is  doomed  to  fuffer  for  the  errors  of 
humanity,  and  where  it  is  death,  by  the  laws 
of  the  land,  for  the  miferable  officer  to  labour 
under  the  leaft  imperfection  of  intellectual  abi¬ 
lities. 


KHWHHI 


who  have  built  the  welfare  of  their  pollerity 
upon  the  ruin  of  their  country.  —  If  we  look 
over  the  Englifh  hiftory  we  fhall  find  no  in- 
confiderable  part  of  our  nobility  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  the  defendants  of  men  who  notorioufly 
rofe  upon  the  plunder  of  the  public  ;  andefta- 
bl idled  an  lllufinous  rannly  by  adfions  which, 
it  canvafed  before  twelve  good  and  lawful  men 
at  the  bar  of  the  Old-Bailey,  would,  in  all  pro- 
baoility,have  obliged  the  feveral  perpetrators  to 
take  a  very  difagreeable  tour  to  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Paddington.  —  In  fa<fi  the  generality 
of  minifters,  whether  we  confine  ourfelves  to 
preat  Britain,  or  take  a  lurvey  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  v/ill  keep  the  celebrated  Favourite  fo 
ftrongly  in  countenance,  that  comparifon  will 
turn  out  infinitely  more  to  the  advantage,  than 
to  the  prejudice,  of  his  character.  —  Here  then 
we  fee  nothing  in  his  conduct  which  we  had 
not  every  realon  in  the  world  to  expedt  from 
any  other  perfon  who  mignt  be  exalted  to  the 
•fame  pinnacle  of  preferment.  —  It  is  feldonv 
that  people  are  elevated  to  great  heights  with¬ 
out  becoming  giddy  with  their  own  confe- 
quence  }  and  feldom  that  they  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  accumulating  great  riches,  but 

what  they  embrace  it  with  avidity:  _ thofc 

only  know  their  own  fortitude  who  have  re¬ 
filled  powerful tenrapnon.s.  —  lathe  calm  un- 
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afpiring  moment  of  philofophical  languor,  we 
are  all  o£  us  ready  to  condemn  the  man  who 
abufes  the  dignity  of  his  office  by  treating 

*  ;  or  facrifices  the  benefit 

of  his  country  to  the  purpofes  of  his  own 
emolument.  —  Yet  let  the  moft  difinterefted 
of  us  all  be  tempted  with  the  treafurers  ftaff 
and  made  in  a  manner  the  executive  king  of 
a  mighty  empire,  and  then  fee  how  long  we 
ffiall  be  able  to  preferve  either  the  humility 
of  our  manners,  or  the  integrity  of  our  hearts. 
For  my  own  part,  I  flatter  myfelf  I  have  as 
much  temper,  and  as  much  honefty  at.prefent 
as  fome  of  my  neighbours,  who  talk  more 
loudly  of  both  ;  neverthelefs,  I  would  not  an- 
fwer  if  I  was  puffed  by  the  breath  of  majefty 
into  a  premier  minifler,  but  what  1  fliould 
fpurn  my  betters  with  as  much  contempt  as 
they  werefpurned  by  the  Favourite  ;  and  pro¬ 
vide  for  my  relations  and  dependants,  with  the 
fame  unceafing  fedulity  which  he  manifefted 
in  providing  for  his..  —  The  world  would  pof- 
fibly  rail,  and  all  the  tongues  of  Hander  be 
bufy  with  my  reputation.  — -  Still,  however, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  what  vanity  or  avarice 
would  tempt  me  to  go  on,  till  I  had  effeau-  . 
ally  anfwered  all  my  various  purpofes  :  when 
thefe  were  effeaed,  it  would  be  an  eafy 
matter  to  become  the  idol  of  the  Mob. 

The 
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The  world  is  a  good-natured  world,  and 
gives  an  ample  fliare  of  credit  to  the  fmalleft 
fign  of  amendment :  we  all  know  very  well 
that  during  the  many  years  a  certain  noble 
duke  continued  at  the  head  of  the  treafury  *, 
fcarcely  a  day  palled,  but  what  the  prefs 
brought  fome  frefh  inftance  of  his  negligence, 
fome  new  proof  of  his  corruption,  or  fome 
additional  argument  of  his  incapacity  ;  in 
fhort,  the  whole  kingdom  condemned  him  with 
fo  unremiting  an  unanimity,  that  even  fcrib- 
lers  were  almoft  wanting  to  ftand  up  in  his 
defence.  —  This  noble  duke,  however,  is  now' 
one  of  our  principal  patriots,  and  is  looked 
upon  by  at  leaft  nine  tenths  of  the  people,  as 
a  faviour  of  his  country: — yet,  if  we  were 
to  alk  what  has  occafioned  this  univerfal  change 
jn  his  favour,  nobody  would  anfwer  that  it  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  fingle  merit  of  his  own  ;  or  even 
arofe  from  a  feeming  alteration  of  his  princi¬ 
ples.— The  charm  by  which  this  wonder  was 
worked,  confifted  intirely  in  being  difmiffed 
from  his  employments  :  —  though  this  was  an 
event  which  the  whole  kingdom  had  fo  ar¬ 
dently  defired  for  a  number  of  years,  yet  the 
moment  it  took  place  all  was  anarchy  and  con- 
fufion,  —  The  fame  prefies  which  formerly 
reprefented  him  as  bordering  nearly  on  a  ftate 
of  lunacy,  now  trumpeted  forth  his  uncommon 
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v/ifdom  and  application ;  and  the  very  fame 
pens  which  formerly  told  us,  he  had  beggared 
the  Nation,  now  talked  of  the  prodigious  for¬ 
tune  which  he  had  exhausted  in  it’s  defence; 
in  fhort  though  it  was  notorious,  he  had  pro¬ 
digally  wafted  his  fortune  in  carrying  Elections 

t  »  «•  ’  *  * 

to  fap  the  foundation  of  his  Country,  thefe 
iums  were  all  put  down,  to  the  public  account , 
and  even  the  S - himfelf  was  mentioned 

A  +  * 

with  difrefpeCt  for  difcharging  fo  old  and  faith¬ 
ful  a  fervant,  when  that  very  difcharge  ftiould 
have  procurd  him  the  united  bleftings  of  his 
whole  people. 

•  *  * 

When  the  public  mind  therefore  is  thus 

9  A 

kindly,  nay  thus  generoufly  fluctuating,  and 
when  upon  being  barely  turned  out  of  place, 
the  Demon  of  to-day  is  fare  of  a  deification  to 
morrow,  the  public  mult  look  upon  itfelf  in 
fome  meafure  as  2n  encourager  of  minifteral 
weaknefs;  fince  our  fcruple  to  be  guilty  of  an 
error  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  expecta¬ 
tion  which  we  entertain  of  being  pardoned  for 
the  offence-,  when  therefore  the  readinefs  of  the 
Britifh  nation  to  forgive  is  joined  to  the  num. 
berlefs  temptations  which  minifters  have  to 
a b ufe  the  confidence  of  their  Sovereign,  it  is  to 
be  hoped  if  my  patron  is  even  to  be  condemned 
for  any  intentional  miftakes  during  his  conti- 
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nuance  in  power,  that  the  argument  which  I 
have  already  ufed  concerning  the  infirmity  of 
human  Nature,  added  to  the  encouragement 

which  our  own  tendernefs  to  the  mifcondudl  of 
other  Star  efmen  has  afforded  him,  will  be  allowed 
no  inconfider^ble  plea  in  his  behalf. 


But  notwithftanding  I  have  been  thus  can¬ 
did  in  acknowledging  that  the  celebrated  Fa¬ 
vourite  may  have  behaved  with  too  great  afliare 
of  haughtinefs  to  many  people  infinitely  grea¬ 
ter  than  himfelf,  and  notwithftanding  I  have 
admitted  the  poffibility  of  his  preferring  the 
private  intereft  of  his  own  family  on  fome  oc- 
cafions  to  the  public  good  of  the  Kingdom, 
there  are  neverthelefs  one  or  two  parts  of  his 
conduit  wherein  he  is  not  only  excufable  but 
perhaps  meritorious  •,  and  wherein  though  he 
has  unfortunately  laboured  under  the  public 
disapprobation  he  may  poffibly  appear  in  a  dif- 
paffionate  eye  to  have  highly  merited  the  moft 

grateful  acknowledgements  of  the  people. 

-  • 

It  is  on  all  hands  allowed  that  upon  his  lord- 

>  _  , 

fliips  acceflion  to  power  this  kingdom  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  a  very  dangerous  and  expenfive  war; 
and  it  is  alfo  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that 
he  embraced  the  firft  opportunity  of  procuring 
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ua  a  peace ;  this  peace  indeed  has  not  been 
thought  very  advantageous  by  many  people* 
but  thofe  who  confider  the  matter  cooly  will 
find  it  very  honourable.  In  the  fird  place  it 
gave  up  every  thing  of  value  to  our  enemies  — 
and  of  courfe  though  it  leflened  the  character 
of  our  prudence,  it  raifed  the  reputation  of  our 
generofity  through  all  the  countries  of  Europe  *, 
nothing  furely  could  be  more  exalted  than  at 
the  very  moment  we  had  reduced  the  French  to 
the  lowed  depth  of  wretchednefs,  and  had  it 
in  our  power  effectually  to  deftroy  the  mod 
didant  probability  of  their  ever  attacking  us  for 
the  future,  to  reindate  that  perfidious  nation 
in  all  her  former  poffdfio ns,  and  capacitate  her 
again  to  renew  thofe  dangerous  defigns  which 
fhe  has  for  fuch  a  number  of  centuries  been 
concerting  againd  the  profperity  cf  this  king¬ 
dom. 

I  am  well  aware  that  fome  fagacious  politi¬ 
cian  may,  in  this  place,  think  it  a  very  extraor¬ 
dinary  argument  in  defence  of  the  celebrated 
Favourite,  to  fay  that  he  gave  up  all  the  va¬ 
luable  conqueds,  made  during  the  late  war, 
to  our  enemies,  when  at  the  fame  time  he 
might  have  kept  them  entirely  in  his  own 
hands  j  it  will  be  faid,  that  by  fuch  a  conduct 

C  2  he 
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he  infamoufly  betrayed  the  intereft  of  hfa 
country  *,  and  poffibly  fome  hot  headed  cafuifts 
may  imagine  it  a  fufficient  reafon  for  calling 
him  to  a  very  fevere  account.  —  For  my  own 
part,  I  confider  matters  in  a  very  different 
light,  and  look  upon  an  a  cl  of  generofity  ta 
be  equally  honourable  in  nations  as  in  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  do  not,  by  any  means,  fee  how  a 
people  can  think -themfelves  difgraced  by  a  be¬ 
haviour  which  would  be  highly  eftimable  in  a 
private  man.  Suppofe  a  private  man,  for  in- 
ftance,  had  a  quarrel  with  a  neighbour,  and  a 
challenge  enfued  in  confequence  of  their  difa- 
greement,  would  it  not  be  unpardonable  if  one 

of  thefe  parties  had  difarmed  the  other,  for  the 

\ 

fortunate  combatant  to  take  away  the  life  of 
his  antagonift  in  fuch  a  defencelefs  fituation  ? 
Would  not  every  man  of  candour  cry  out 
againft  the  barbarity  of  the  aftion,  and  im¬ 
mediately  acknowledge  the  perpetrator  a  diff 
grace  both  to  honour  and  humanity  ?  If  yes, 
with  what  propriety  can  the  great  Favourite’s 
peace  be  condemned  ?  Had  he  profecuted  his 
blow  after  the  French  were  difarmed,  the 
whole  world  muff  have  fhuddered  with  horror 

at  the  cruelty  of  his  conduft  ♦,  all  the  preten- 

*  * 

fions  which  the  people  of  England  laid  to  the- 
united  virtues  of  generofity  and  benevolence, 

mu  ft 


mud  have  been  eradicated  in  an  infiant  ;  and 
all  that  we  fhould  have  reaped  by  fo  prodigi¬ 
ous  a  facrifice,  would  have  been  the  permanent 
eftablifhment  of  our  national  happineis  and 
underftanding.  — But  what  is  happinefs,or  what 
is  underftanding,  when  placed  in  the  oppofite 
balance  to  glory,  —  Highly  to  the  reputation 
of  this  kingdom,  we  always  prefer  an  illuftrious 
diftrefs,  to  an  abjeft  profperity,  —  and  no¬ 
bly  choofe  the  name  of  honourable  blockheads, 
before  the  paltry  charadteriftics  of  a  flirevvd  or 
a  polite  people.  —  In  other  countries  let  the 
fervile  purpofes  of  intereft  be  attended  to  ;  in 
our’s,  let  it  be  the  firft  care  to  cultivate  the 
fhining  virtues  ;  a  pitiful  adherence  to  rcafon 
and  propriety  may  be  proper  enough  for  de~ 
fpotic  governments;  —  but  in  a  free-born  date, 
an  elevated  vanity  fhould  condantly  preponde¬ 
rate,  fince  the  only  certain  method  of  afierting 
the  liberty  of  our  conditution  is  to  a 61  in  all 
eflfential  matters  like  madmen  or  fools. 

There  are  numbers,  however,  notwitftanu- 
ing  the  reafons  here  given  in  defence  of  the 
late  peace,  who  take  upon  them  to  fay,  that  the 
great  Favourite,  in  concluding  that  meafure 
was  but  little  actuated  by  motives  of  gencrofi- 

ty  :  nay,  they  go  fo  very  far  as  to  lay  he  abto- 

lutely 
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Ilitely  patched  up  the  definitive  treaty  of  Fcuri- 
tainbleau,  from  an  adlual  want  of  courage  to 
carry  on  the  war  any  longer,  unhappily  for 
their  caufe,  this  reflexion  is  as  incredible  as 
it  is  invidious,  and  mull  fall  to  the  ground 
on  the  minuteft  confideration  :  —  for  can  it 
be  iuppofed  that  the  great  Favourite  was 
afraid  of  the  French  in  their  fallen  fituation, 
when  he  himfelf  put  arms,  in  a  manner,  into 
their  hands,  and  enabled  them,  whenever 
they  think  proper  to  manifeft  their  gratitude 
by  a  recommencement  of  hoftilities.  —  As  to 

•r 

the  flriil  lefs  honourable  motives  which  the  world 
have  kindly  figned  for  the  late  peace,  thole 
are  fo  eafily  refuted,  that  it  is  only  neceflary 
to  fay,  the  treaty  of  Fountainbleau  has  been 
concluded  above  three  years,  and  the  Favourite 
lias  not  yet  purchafed  above  half  of  the  coun¬ 
tv  of  Bedford. 

4 

But  to  give  calumny  the  fullcft  fcopc  the 
can  defire*  let  us  iuppofe  that  the  celebrated 
Favourite  ought  to  have  acted  upon  the  politi¬ 
cal  fyftem  laid  down  by  his  enemies  ;  and  let 
us  allow  it  for  granted,  that  all  the  conquefts 
which  the  lare  peace  fo  judicioufly  gave  up, 

ought  by  all  means  to  have  been  retained  for 

the 
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the  intereft  of  this  country  :  — yet  do  gentle 


men  confider  the  confequence  of  fuch  a  mea- 


fure  ?  I  am  afraid  they  do  not  *,  led  on  by  the 
vehemence  of  paffion  and  prejudice,  they  turn 
away  from  the  fober  fentiments  of  reafon,  and 

make  the  crudeft  of  their  own  imaginations 

« . 

the  invariable  criterion  of  judgment  and  per¬ 


fection.  —  Suppofe  then  we  had  concluded  fuch 
a  peace  as  thefe  gentlemen  lay  my  Patron 
ought  to  have  concluded,  I  fubmit  it  to  them- 
felves,  if  thefe  would  not  have  been  the  inevi¬ 
table  confequences.  —  In  the  firffc  place,  the 
power  of  Great  Britain  would  have  been  fixed 
upon  a  footing  fo  firm,  and  fo  extenfive,  as 
muft  render  her,  in  the  common  nature  of 
things,  the  fovereign  arbitrefs  of  the  European 
world.  —  In  fuch  a  cafe  her  fituation  had  been 
dreadful  !  —  Without  an  enemy  to  contend 
with,  what  would  become  of  that  manly  free¬ 
born  fpirit  which  has  induced  us  fo  often  to 
make  a  facrifice  of  forty  or  fifty  thoufand  brave 
citizens  upon  the  altars  of  our  vanity  or  ca¬ 
price  ?  Rendered  totally  effeminate  on  the 
downy  pillow  of  idlenefs  and  diffipation,  we 
had  been  loft  in  an  inglorious  round  of  felici¬ 
ty,  and  never  met  with  a  foreign  infult,  or  a 
domeftic  faClion,  to  break  in  upon  our  tranqui¬ 
lity,  or  to  difturb  our  repofe  :  — whereas  now 
we  are  fortunately  kept  in  conftant  exercife.  — 


The 
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The  weight  of  taxes  with  which  we  are  fo 
happily  loaded,  preferves  an  incelTanx  fpirit  of 
induftry,  and  ftretches  our  invention  upon  an 
eternal  rack  to  find  frefh  refources  for  the  ne- 
ce  in  ties  of  government.  —  By  this  means  we 
every  day  improve  in  the  arts  and  fciences,  — - 
and  make  a  number  of  difcoveries,  which  ren¬ 
der  us  at  once  the  envy  and  the  admiration  of 
the  univerfe :  —  indeed  to  fuch  a  pitch  of  excel¬ 
lence  have  we  brought  fome  difcoveries,  that: 
our  labouring  mechanics  have  already  found  a 
method  of  living  without  food  or  raiment;  and 
what  is  to  the  full  as  extraordinary,  the  nation 
has  found  out  a  method  of  talking  about  their 
fufferings  without  ever  being  touched  with  their 
dill  refs.  Befides  this,  if  we  think  of  the 
numberkfs  families  who  immediately  depend 
upon  our  fea  fervice  and  our  land  fervice,  we 

ftiall  find  frefh  occafions  of  wondering  at  the 
o*reat  Favourite’s  wifdom,  in  preferring  the  pof- 

i  * 

fibility  of  frequent  ruptures  with  the  different 
ftates  of  Europe.  —  f  Tad  he  concluded  a  diffe¬ 
rent  peace,  the  brave  tars  of  Old  England  muff 
have  fheaked  into  pitiful  hufbandmeh  and  por¬ 
ters  ;  and  refigned  the  pay  of  their  confcien- 

—  .  ;•  v  *■  '  i 

tious  country,  when  there  were  no  more  free  botn 
fubjefts  to  be  forcibly  dragged  on  board  a  ten¬ 
der  from  their  wretched  little  families.  —  The 
nobility  would  have  wanted  commiflions  for 

their 
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their  various  parafites  and  pandars.  —  The’mi- 
niftry  would  have  wanted  commiflaryfhips,  and 
other  lucrative  offices,  for  their  reputable  lift 
of  dependants;  and  even  the  republic  of  letters 
itfelf  muft  have  fuffered  feverely  ;  when  con¬ 
tention  was  once  ended,  literature  muft  have 
felt  a  moft  fenfible  wound;  the  learning  of  this 
country  is  principally  political,  and  in  this  every 
man  thinks  himfelf  fo  perfectly  verfed,  that  we 
all  take  upon  us  to  deliver  our  fentiments  for 
the  good  of  the  public;  hence  in  fadt  the  mean- 
eft  member  of  the  community  is  a  Machia- 
vel,  and  hence  the  prefs  fcarcely  brings  forth 
any  thing,  but  boneft  mens  reafons  ;  letters  to  no¬ 
ble  lords ,  and  adrejfes  to  the  good  people  of  England . 

i 

Formerly  we  ufed  to  be  peftered  with 
the  idle  compofitions  of  genius  and  tafte;  and 
entirely  bufied  in  difeuffions  which  could  never 
procure  us  a  fingle  fliilling,  or  have  the  leaft 
tendency  to  eftablifh  our  intereft  as  a  people.  — 
In  thofe  days  the  ftudy  of  the  conftitution  was 
fo  totally  negledted,  that  a  firft  minifter  was 
obliged  to  trouble  the  parliament  about  every¬ 
thing  —  and  the  nation  was  reduced  to  a  necef- 
fity  of  depending  folely  upon  the  wifdom  and 
integrity  of  it’s  reprefentatives  :  —  whereas,  at 
this  fortunate  period,  there  is  not  a  citizen^ 
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within  the  bills  of  mortality,  but  what  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  filling  the  firft  offices  in  government, _ 

the  verieft  drudge,  who  now  wears  a  leathern 
apron,  can  tell  how  far  a  fecretary  of  ftate’s 
power  ought  to  extend;  and  expatiate  on  the 
illegality  of  General  Warrants  with  the  pcrfpicu- 
ty  of  a  Camden .  —  The  liberty  of  difcuffing 
the  principles  of  Magna  Charta  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  limits  of  St.  Stephen’s.  —  On 
the  contrary  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Giles’s 
now  pofie fifes  a  right  of  debating  on  the  forma, 
tion  of  our  laws,  and  is  fo  well  inftrudfed  in  the 
bufmefs  of  the  ftate,  that  it  is  utterly  impoffible 
for  a  bad  minifter  to  pafs  any  injurious  law 
without  being  immediately  liable  to  detedlion. 

The  knowledge  which  the  meaneft  members 
of  the  community  thus  happily  poflefs,  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  every  thing  which  has  a  concern  with 
the  intereft  of  their  Country,  is  doubtlefs  a  very 
great  bleffing,  and  muft  be  aknowledged  to 
proceed  from  the  numberlefs  publications  of  a 
political  nature,  which  have  received  theirbirth 
from  the  condudf  of  the  celedrated  Favourite. 
-  -Of  couiie,  therefore,  the  celebrated  Favour¬ 
ite  s  admmiftration  has  been  highly  ferviceable 
to  the  kingdom,  fince  it  has  taught  us  how  far 
the  invaluable  libery  of  our  confiitution  is 

able 
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political  reputation.  -But  I  fee  where  the  world 
has  once  imbibed  prejudices,  every  adion  of  a 

man’s  life  is  feen  through  a  falfe  medium  and 
even  the  moft  meritorious  circumftances,  inftead 
of  piocuring  him  the  univerfal  efteem,  are  lia¬ 
ble  to  be  turned  into  obloquy  and  reproach. 

I  o  vindicate  my  patron,  however,  againft  this 
fcandulous  accufation,  I  fhall  obferve  in  the  firft 
place,  that  more  new  writers  have  ftarted  up  fince 
his  acceffion  to  power,  than  were  ever  known 
to  rife  in  this  country,  for  any  one  century,  fince 
our  exiftance  as  a  people  —  I  do  not  indeed  fay 
that  he  has  immediately  rewarded  the  whole 
number  out  or  his  own  pocket,  but  this  I  will  be 
bold  enough  to  affirm,  that  had  it  not  been  for 
him,  the  greateft  part,  by  much,  would  have 
wanted  purchafers  —  fo  that  in  fad,  though  he 
never  had  bellowed  a  fixpence  on  any  one  of  the 
herd,  yet,  as  they  owed  the  fale  of  their  various 
works  intirely  to  the  influence  of  his  name,  they 

Qugat  to  thank  him  for  the  profits  of  their  feve- 
ral  publications;  and  candidly  confefs  how 
much  they  ftand  indebted  to  him  both  for 
food  and  reputation -But  unhappily  gratitude 
is  a  virtue  for  which  the  republic  of  letters  is 
no  way  remarkable,  on  the  contrary,  at  the 
>ery  moment  that  a  whole  myriad  of  writers 
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were  fatning  on  the  adminidration  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Favourite,  they  were  all  employed  in  vil- 
lifying  his  name,  and  inceffantly  credulous  to 
dedroy  him  in  the  good  opinion  not  only  of  his 
Sovereign,  but  in  the  confidence  of  every  man 
who  profefled  the  lead  attachment  for  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  kingdom.  —  No  wonder  therefore 
if  they  treated  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  at  fuch  a 
time,  that  they  fhould  now  endeavour  to  re- 

prefent  him  as  an  enemy  to  literature. _ Of 

all  the  fiends  which  delight  in  fullying  the  fame 
of  the  worthy,  ingratitude  is  the  mod  indefati¬ 
gable.  —  To  varnifh  over  the  blacknefs  of  her 
own  conduid,  die  is  under  an  everladin<r  ne- 
cefTity  of  forging  the  errors  or  the  vices  which 
die  wifhes  to  find  ;  and  habitually  deeled  both 
againd  the  fenfe  of  convidtion  and  the  feelings  of 
humanity-,  her  infamy  becomes  her  glory,  and 
die  audacioudy  wears  the  glow  of  triumph  on 
her  cheek,  in  proportion  as  fhe  ought  to  deken 
with  terror  and  remorfe. 

But  not  to  red  the  defence  of  my  dludrious 
patron  merely  upon  the  negative  benefits,  if  I 
may  lo  call  them,  which  he  has  heaped  upon 
the  Gens  Vatum ,  I  fhall  take  the  liberty  of  men¬ 
tioning  one  Gentleman  in  particular,  who,  a- 
mong  many  others,  has  been  notorioudy  known 
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to  drink  at  the  immediate  fountain  of  the  Fa¬ 
vourite’s  liberality. - This  gentleman  holds  a 

diftinguilhed  forum  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
and  is  no  lefs  a  man  than  the  celebrated  Mr. 

Arthur  Murphy. - ’Tis  almoft  an  infult 

when  I  mention  his  name,  to  fay  a  word  about 
his  abilities ;  but  left  this  pamphlet  fhould  un¬ 
happily  fall  into  any  hand  that  has  not  yet 
heard  of  this  admirable  writer,  I  think  it  better 
to  trefpafs  upon  the  patience  of  the  public, 
than  fuffer  even  an  individual  to  labour  under 
fo  dreadful  a  mifinformation. — Mr.  Murphy, 
therefore,  is  a  gentleman,  who  has  tranflated 
leveral  plays  from  the  French  with  fuch  fuc- 
cefs  as  to  furprife  the  whole  world  •,  and  has 
written  fo  exquifite  a  treatife  upon  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  Florida  Peat,  as  muft  convey  his 
name  down  with  an  inconceivable  eclat  to  the 

lateft  pofterity. 

When  the  celebrated  Favourite  has  taken 
notice  of  fo  great  a  genius  as  this  gentleman, 
need  we  either  doubt  his  knowledge  of  literary 
excellence,  or  queftion  his  inclination  to  re¬ 
ward  it  ?■— But  if  all  that  I  have  here  urged  to 
prove  his  folicitude  for  the  encouragement  of 
learning  fhould  be  thought  too  little,  let  me  re¬ 
mind  his  enemies  of  the  many  writers,  to  whom 
penfions  have  been  granted,  ^without  a  dawn 

of  merit  at  all, —  witnefs  the  author  of  Ac  is, 

and 
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and  the  fcribler  of  a  certain  letter  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England. — Thefe  gentlemen,  with  many 
others,  who  have  been  liberally  provided  for 
by  the  great  Favourite,  were  evidently  with¬ 
out  a  datf  n  of  genius,  or  an  atom  of  abilities  : 
—  but  fuch  was  his  love  of  letters,  that  the 
merely  belonging  to  a  profeffion,  which  both 
of  them  notorioufly  difgraced,  was  fo  ftrong  a 
recommendation  to  his  proteftion,  that  he  even 
allowed  his  own  underftandng  to  be  impeach¬ 
ed,  rather  than  fuffer  them  to  ftruggle  with  that 
load  of  obfcurity  and  contempt,  under  which 
they  were  placed  by  the  unanimous  concur¬ 
rence  of  every  fenfible  man  in  the  kingdom. — 
When  thefe  things  are  fo  perfectly  known, 
I  am  aftonifhed  how  any  body  can  condemn 
my  illuftrious  patron  for  the  fmalleft  want  of 
munificence. — To  the  confederation  of  the  can¬ 
did  I  fubmit  them,  and  flatter  myfelf,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  difpaflionate,  they  will  be 
deemed  a  fufficient  exculpation,  however,  the 
pragmatical  noftril  of  felf-fufficience,  may  be 
turned  up  with  contempt,  or  however  the  in- 
fignificant  dart  of  a  difappointed  envy  may  be 
thrown  from  the  repining  quiver  of  an  impo¬ 
tent  revenge. 

To  be  fine  it  may  be  objected,  in  this  place, 
that  the  great  favourite,  inftead  of  providing 

almoit 
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aSmoft  entirely  for  men  of  no  abilities,  fhould 

have  always  dire£bed  his  attention  to  fuch  as 

♦ 

were  men  of  unqueftionable  talents,  and  like  the 
doftors  Johnson  and  Smollet  could  do  ho¬ 
nour  to  his  Protection.  The  world,  his  ene¬ 
mies  will  fay,  was  by  no  means  deftitute  of 

4 

proper  people. — Goldsmith,  for  inftance,  who 
wrote  the  celebrated  Traveller ,  and  Franklin, 
who  gave  us  fo  admirable  a  tranflation  of  Sopho - 
eleSj  will  probably  be  held  up  as  proofs  of  neg- 
leCted  excellence,  and  I  muft  own  with  no  little 
appearance  of  reafon  *,  but  when  it  is  recollect¬ 
ed  that  my  illuftrious  patron  has  perfectly  efta- 
blifhed  the  reputation  of  his  tafte  by  his  dif- 
tinCtion  of  Johnson  and  Smollet  ^  and  when 
it  is  alfo  known,  that  fuch  mafterly  writers  as 
Goldsmith  and  Franklin  are  always  certain 
of  the  warmeft  encouragement  from  the  world, 

I  hope  the  preference  which  the  Favourite  has 
fo  generally  fhewn  to  the  blockheads,  whom 

the  public  have  always  thrown  out  to  pover¬ 
ty  and  contempt,  will  be  rather  fet  down  to  the 
benevolence  of  his  heart  than  the  weaknefs 
of  his  underftanding. 

Having  thus,  I  flatter  myfelf,  extenuated 

if  not  jollified,  the  conduCt  of  the  celebrated 

Favourite,  both  with  regard  to  the  conclufion 

of  the  late  peace,  and  the  general  prepofieflion 

which  he  has  manifefted  for  difreputable  writers, 

I  now 
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I  now  proceed  to  take  notice  of  another  charge?* 
which  has  been  ufed  againfl  him  with  all  the 
rancour  of  a  moft  little  minded  malevolence* 
andj  credited  as  a  crime  with  all  the  implicit  ea- 
finefs  of.  a  moft  ridiculous  belief.  —  This 
charge  is,  that  he  has  conftantly  raifed  the 
people  of  Scotland  to  honours  and  emolu¬ 
ments,  by  facrificing  the  pretenfions  of  every 
deferving  Englifhman,  and  calling  him  out  to 
penury  or  contempt,  though  he  had  merited 
never  fo  highly  both  the  bounty  and  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  his  country.  —  That  a  much  greater 
number  of  Scotch  gentlemen  have  received 
honours  and  emoluments,  fince  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  celebrated  Favourite’s  influence, 
than  what  has  been  promoted  from  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions  put  together,  is  a 
point  which  I  am  fo  far  from  an  intention 
of  denying,  that  I  even  rejoice  at  confidering 
it  to  be  an  indilputable  fadlj  —  but  then  at  the 
time  I  make  this  acknowledgment,  I  muft  in¬ 
fill  upon  being  allowed  one  or  two  principles* 
In  the  firft  place  it  muft  be  granted,  that 
the  diftrefles  of  an  extreme  wretchednefs  are 
by  far  more  eligible  objeils  for  the  exercife  of 
munificence,  than  the  infolent  demands  of  an 
overbearing  profperity  ;  and  in  the  fccond,  it 
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mud  be  admitted  as  an  infinitely  greater  in- 
ftance  of  policy,  to  convert  the  enemies  of  the 
government  into  friends,  than  to  wafte  the 
treafureof  the  nation  upon  thofe  people  of  whofe 
fidelity  there  could  not  be  the  poffibility  of  a 
doubt.  —  If  thefe  principles  are  once  granted, 
it  muft  naturally  follow,  that  my  illuftrious  pa¬ 
tron,  in  his  prepoffefficn  for  the  gentlemen  or 
Scotland,  ailed  perfectly  confident,  not  only 
with  the  ftricleft  rules  of  humanity,  but  with 
the  drifted  rules  of  prudence  too.  —  Had  he 
heaped  favours  upon  the  gentlemen  of  Eng¬ 
land,  his  bounty  would  have  been  miiapplied. 

, —  The  people  on  this  fide  the  Tweed,  are  in 
general,  perfons  of  confiderable  opulence,  and 
there  is  fcarce  an  individual  but  what  has  feme 
connexion  or  other  capable  of  pufhing  him 
into  life,  without  (looping  to  be  the  pandar  ot 
minifter.  —  The  cafe  with  the  gentlemen  to 
the  northward  of  the  I  weed  is  widely  different, 
„  Deftined  by  the  unrelenting  feverity  of  their 
fortune  to  one  of  the  mod  miferable  corners  of 

r 

the  univerfe,  they  have  but  few  opportunities  of 
railing  eftates  for  the  eftablilhment  of  their  fa- 
milies,  and  are  under  the  difagreeablc  nec.el- 
lity  of  embracing  the  minuted  occafions  of 

mi  proving  their  circumftances,  let  their  occa¬ 
fions 
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fions  be  never  fo  repugnant  to  the  di&ates  of 
their  reafon,  or  the  fentiments  of  their  pride. 
—  Hence  we  fee  them  voluntarily  facrificing 
country  and  friends,  to  gain  a  fcanty  fubfiftence, 
from  nations  whom  they  look  upon  with  con¬ 
tempt  ;  and  find  them  every  day  burfting 
through  all  thofe  delicate  links  of  nature  which 
fallen  a  focial  mind  to  the  place  of  it’s  nativi¬ 
ty,  and  infpire  a  reciprocal  union  of  fouls, 
where  there  happens  to  be  even  but  a  dillant 
union  of  families.  From  thefe  motives  they 
run  in  thoufands  to  form  the  armies  of  the 
United  Provinces.  — From  thefe  motives  they 
form  the  Ruffian  troops  into  fomething  like  a 

Hate  of  difcipline  and  courage  •,  and  lead  on  the 
forces  of  our  enemies  to  ranfack  and  plunder 
the  territories  of  our  friends.  —  A  people  there¬ 
fore  finking  under  fo  univerfal  a  weight  of 
wretchednefs,  were  undoubtedly  much  properer 
objedfsof  munificence,  than  the  people  of  a  coun¬ 
try  who  were  riotting  in  an  affluence  that  very 
often  produced  the  moll  ridiculous  excels ;  where 
thoufands  were  prodigally  lavifhed  to  fee  a  let  oi 
{harpers  do  miracles  that  never  could  be  done; 
where  minillerial  fortunes  lhamefully  fquander- 
ed  to  punifh  cruelties  that  never  were  prac- 
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tlfecl;  and  where  even  the  revenues  of  the  church 
were  unpardonably  proftituted  to  difcover  the 

ghoftsof  perfons  who  never  exifted.— To  be  fure 

the  old  adage  o  fc<mBe  juft  before  you  are  generous  ft 
may  in  this  place  be  applied  to  the  celebrated 
Favourite  ;  and  it  may  be  laid  that  he  fhould 
have  rewarded  thoie  who  had  conferred  real 
obligations  on  the  public,  before  he  relieved 
the  neceilides  of  thofe  who  had  never  obliged 
the  public  at  all ;  —  This  indeed  is  an  unfortu^ 
nate  obfervation  for  my  purpofe.  —  But  when 
it  is  confidered  that  great  men  are  often  forced 
to  ftrike  into  fome  illuftrious  errors  for  the  fake 
of  effecting  an  important  end,  I  truft  that  the 
natural  weaknefs  or  good  nature  of  the  Englilh 
reader  will  kindly  ftep  into  my  afliftance,  and 
fnatch  me  from  a  dilemma  where  it  is  impofli- 
ble  for  me  to  be  extricated  by  the  exertionof 
his  underftanding :  the  judicious  reader  from  my 
readinefs  to  make  conceffions  will  I  flatter  my- 
elf  entertain  a  juft  idea  both  of  my  caufe  and 
my  candour,  fince  thofe  are  generally  the  moft 
tenacious  of  their  arguments  who  either  have 
an  indefen  Able  part  to  fupport,  or  reafon  from 
interefted  ends.  —  I  muft  however  in  this  place 
reliime  the  topic  of  the  Scottifh  poverty,  though, 
at  the  conclufion  of  the  laft  fentence  I  thought 

to 
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to  have  entirely  done  with  it.  —  But  recollect¬ 
ing  that  fome  thing  more  may  be  faid  in  favour 
of  my  patron’s  predeliCtion  for  his  native  coun¬ 
try,  I  have  chofen  rather  to  be  at  the  trouble 
of  an  apology,  than  let  my  printer  fee  I  ever 
make  an  erafure,  even  in  the  moft  important 
of  my  productions^  —  Men  of  elevated  genius' 
fhould  always  deliver  themfelves  with  proprie¬ 
ty  ;  ana  as  a  correction  of  the  looieft  paflage 
in  any  literary  performance  is  the  tacit  acknow- 
legdement  of  an  error,  I  would  rather  be  tedi- 
oufly  minute,  than  have  it  fuppofed  I  was 
fubjeCt  to  any  of  thofe  infirmities,  which  the 
ordinary  clafs  of  writers  experience,  whenever 
they  draw  up  their  fentiments  for  the  infpeCtion 
of  the  public. 


Having  premifed  thus  much;  and  havinghn 
my  arguments  about  the  poverty  of  Scotland 
proved  that  the  celebrated  Favourite  in  his 
prepofTelTion  for  the  gentlemen  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  aCted  perfectly  confiftent  with  the  niceft 
principles  of  humanity,  I  now  come  to  fhew 
that  he  proceeded  alio  on  the  foundeft  principles 
of  policy,  and  made  his  partiality  of  the  moft 
falutary  tendency  to  this  country.  —  It  has  been 
the  received  opinion  of  almoft  every  individu¬ 
al  on  this  fide  the  Tweed,  that  the  excefllve 

poverty 
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poverty  of  our  more  Northern  fellow  fubje&s, 
has  been  a  principal  occafion  of  the  many  re¬ 
bellious  attempts  which  numbers  of  them  have 
made  againll  the  rights  of  the  Englifh  crown, 
and  confequently  againft  the  profperity  of 
England.  —  The  diflra&ions  with  which  thefe 
attempts  have  filled  us,  are  not  yet  entire¬ 
ly  forgotten.  —  In  fpite  of  all  the  boafted 
heroifm  fo  frequently  in  their  Mouths,  the 
free  born  fons  of  Britain  trembled  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  few  palty  ragamuffins  in  the  Year 
1745.  and  by  their  timidity  encouraged  conti¬ 
nual  reinforcements  to  fwell  the  original  gang 
of  vagabonds,  who  enlifted  in  the  caufe  of  a 
vagabond,  no  lefs  wretched  and  defpicable  than 
the  meaneftof  themfelves.  — Need  I  repeat  the 
conflernation  of  the  whole  kingdom  when  this 
miferable  crew  came  up  fo  clofe  to  the  capital 
as  Derby  ?  —  Need  I  mention  how  the  exalted 
heirs  of  liberty  and  roaft  beef  hung  their  me¬ 
lancholy  heads  ;  or  tell  in  what  manner  the  re¬ 
nowned  city  of  London  behaved  in  that  hour 
of  ridiculous  diftrefs,  though  her  auguft  com¬ 
mon-council  have  fince  that  period,  proved  fo 
formidable  not  only  to  the  two  houfes  of  par¬ 
liament  but  even  to  the  Sovereign  himfelf?  — 
When  we  call  thefe  circumflances  back  to  our 
recolle&ion,  mufl  we  not  admire  the  profound 

wifdom 
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wifdom  of  the  celebrated  Favourite,  in  attach- 
ino*  fo  defperate  a  nation  infeperably  to  our  in- 
tereft,  and  in  having,  where  we  dreaded  a  moll 
dangerous  enemy,  given  us  a  mod  inflexible 
friend. 

I  remember  extremely  well,  that,  fome  few 
years  ago,  it  was  judged  a  very  politic  meafure 

to  beat  up  for  volunteers  in  the  molt  difaf- 
fefted  parts  of  the  highlands,  and  to  honour 
feveral,  who  had  actually  fought  the  battles  of 
the  contemptible  puppet,  that  figured  away  in 
the  character  of  pretender,  with  commiflions 
in  the  lervice  of  this  country.  —  The  minifter 
who  adopted  this  fyftem  was  univerfally  ap¬ 
plauded  by  the  public;  and,  if  I  miftake  not, 
there  are  at  this  moment  fome  of  our  belt  troops 


in  America  who  were  actually  formed  upon  his 
plan.  —  As  this  is  the  cafe,  can  any  thing  be 
more  unjuftifiable  than  to  condemn  the  Scottifh 
ftatefman,  for  the  very  fame  conduct  which 
procured  the  Englifh  one,  fo  extraordinary  a 
ftiare  if  popularity  ?  If  the  meafure  was  right 
\n  the  one,  mud  it  not  certainly  be  right  in  the 
other?  unlefs,  like  the  traveller,  in  the  fable  we 
have  got  a  political  fort  of  breath  which  blows 
hot  and  cold  at  the  fame  time  ;  and  can  be  fuit- 
ed  to  the  various  turns  of  our  difpofition,  how- 


(  ) 

ever  oppofite  to  reafon  or  propriety.  — Should 
any  perion  exclaim  that  it  is  an  infult  to  the 
honour  oi  this  country  to  fhower  fo  many  fa¬ 
vours  upon  the  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  merely 
to  purchafe  us  a  pitiful  refpite  from  their  neceftL 
ties,  I  anfwer  “  a  living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead 
lion.  Experience  has  already  convinced  us, 
ihat  notwithstanding  the  number  of  pretty 
compliments,  which  we  are  fo  apt  to  beftow  on 
our  national  fpirit,  there  is  a  poffibility  for  an 
Englifhman’s  trembling ;  even  before  the  hour 
of  danger  is  at  hand.  — We  have  in  fa£t,  upon 
many  occafions,  exhibited  a  molt  rueful  dejec¬ 
tion  of  countenance,  where  there  was  but  little 
occafion  to  be  afraid,  and  what  has  once  hap¬ 
pened  may  happen  again;  as  therefore  we  are 
not  altogether  the  fet  of  heroes  which  we  are 
fo  defirous  of  being  thought,  I  fubmit  it  to 
the  confederation  of  every  candid  man  if  it  is 

not  much  better  to  purchafe  a  conftant  fecuri- 
ty,  than  be  under  the  unceafing  apprehenfion 
of  an  additional  difgrace  ?  Especially  too,  where 
we  not  only  procure  an  exemption  of  frejfh  in¬ 
juries  from  the  people,  with  whom  we  ftrike 
this  honourable  bargain,  but  even  fecure  their 
afliftance  if  upon  any  unforefeen  event,  we 
fiiould  unfortunately  fuffer  an  attack  from  any 

body 
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body  clfc;?— What  others  may  think  of  the  mat¬ 
ter,  I  kuow  not,  but,  for  my  own  part,  I  think 
Machiavel  himfelf  a  bungler  in  politics,  when 
mentioned  with  the  celebrated  Favourite. 

Notwithstanding  I  have  been  fo  minute 
in  this  part  of  my  patron’s  defence,  yet  I  am  ftill 
apprehenfive  that  the  propriety  of  paying  tri¬ 
bute  (if  I  may  beg  the  term)  will  be  thought 
inconfident  with  the  honour  of  the  Englifh 
reputation.  Many  who  may  ferioufly  approve 
of  the  mcafure,  may  poffibly  quarrel  with  the 
name,  and  perhaps  difallow  the  reftitude  of 
the  thing  through  a  generous  difgud  to  the 
appellation.  —  But  furely  thofe  who  confider 
that  the  people  of  England  have  for  many  year^ 


been  paying  tribute,  in  the  molt  abjeft  fignifi- 


cation  of  the  word,  and  that  to  a  variety  of  na¬ 
tions,  cannot  in  reafon  be  furprized,  when  I 

call  the  obligations  lb  liberally  heaped  on  the 
gentleman  of  Scotland  by  that  title. — During 
the  courfe  of  the  late  glorious  war,  did  not 
our  patriotic  miniders  pay  a  fcandalous  tribute 
to  half  the  little  paltry  dates  of  Germany, 
merely  to  fight  their  own  battles,  and  to  dand 
up  in  defence  of  their  own  properties  ?  To  be 
fure  this  tribute  was.  varniflied  over  with  the 
palatable  name  of  fubfidy,  and  a  thoufand 


jpcns  were  inceflfantly  employed  to  prove  that 
what  was  the  abiolute  confequence  of  our 
meanefs,refulted  entirely  from  our  generofity. — 
But  when  it  is  apparent  that  the  various  ftates 
to  whom  fubfidies  were  granted,  muft  in  the 

^  .  *  •  it  *-  f 

nature  of  things  have  made  an  oppofition  to 

the  common  enemy,  though  we  had  never  fub- 

•  *  • 

fcribed  a  fingle  ftiilling,  the  world  muft  agree, 

that  our  conduit  proceeded  from  fear  or  from 
infanity,  and  acknowledge  that  we  were  either 
utterly  deftitute  of  common  fpirit,  or  common 
underftanding. 

But  why  need  I  talk  of  German  connexions, 
to  fhew  with  what  pufillanimity  the  people  of 
England  purchafe  the  friendfliip  of  the  moft 
defpicable  governments. — Their  fhame  in  this 

refpedl:  is  not  confined  to  Europe.- - The 

tawny  fhores  of  Africa  bear  an  everlafting  tef- 
timony  to  their  difgrace  *,  and  the  tribute 
which  the  lords  of  the  ocean  conftantly  fend  to 
the  meaneft  neft  of  pyrates  on  the  coaft  of 
Barbary  (for  leave  to  pafs  and  repafs  that  ele* 
ment,  over  which  they  claim  lb  infolent  an  au¬ 
thority,  and  on  which  they  lo  haughtily  require 
the  homage  of  all  the  other  Euiopean  powrers) 
is  an  invincible  proof  that  they  are  willing  to 

make  the  moft  fervile  conceflions  for  the  fake 

of 
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of  living  in  tranquility. - -If  then  it  has  al¬ 

ways  been  reckoned  good  policy  to  bribe  the 
robbers  of  Barbary  into  friendftiip  with  us, 
why  fhould  it  be  thought  injudicious  to  buy 

the  efteem  of  a  really  brave  people  near  home, 
who  lying  fo  immediately  contiguous  to  us, 
have  it  at  any  time  in  their  power  to  do  us  the 
moft  irreparable  injury,  before  we  can  poffibly 
be  in  readinefs  to  Hand  upon  our  defence  ? 
This  queftion  is  in  my  poor  opinion  unan-, 
fwerable,  and  it  furnifhes  me  with  fo  exalted 
an  ide  i  of  the  Favourite’s  extraordinary  wifdom, 
that  1  fhould  be  almoft  tempted  to  iuppofe  he 
poffcfled  the  gift  of  fecond  fight,  had  not  this 
wonderful  faculty  of  divination  been  for  fome 
time  out  of  fafhion,  even  the  moft  credulous 
parts  of  his  native  country. 

I  HAVE  now  gone  through  the  principal 
parts  of  the  celebrated  Favourite’s  defence,  and 
there  fcarcely  remain  any  thing  farther  to  ex¬ 
tenuate  or  juftify,  but  his  nomination  of  the 
miniftry  who  fucceeded  him,  the  p-rfecution 
of  the  prefs,  and  the  injurious  laws  which  have 
been  made  in  relation  to  the  Colonies. — As  to 
the  firft  of  thefe  points,  I  am  under  a  neceflity 
of  confefling  that  the  fet  of  Things  who  tuc- 
ceeded  him  under  the  name  of  Minifters,  were 
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as  weak  and  as  incapable  of  filling  the  various 
great  employments  which  they  poflelTed  as  any 

et  o  gentlemen  in  the  kingdom _ But 

then  though  they  were  no  way  confpicuous  for 
t  e-r  abilities,  my  illuftrious  patron  might  pof, 
i  y  promote  them  from  the  high  opinion 
^  lc  e  entertained  of  their  virtues. — One  of 
them  was  fo  folicitous  for  the  folemn  exercifc 
of  religious  worfflip,  that  he  publicly  built  a 
c  lurch  ;  and,  what  adds  to  the  generofity  of  the 
proceeding,  built  it  entirely  for  the  ufe  of  his 
poor  neighbours,  nobly  difdaining  ever  to  be 
feen  within  the  walls  of  it  himfelf,  for  fear  he 

might  be  fuppofed  to  come  there  merely  out  of 
a  defire  to  challenge  the  gratitude  of  the  good 
congregation.  -Another  had  the  intereftof 
morality  fo  much  very  at  heart,  that  he  even 
informed  againft  the  friend  of  his  bofom  for 
making  feme  illiberal  attacks  upon  the  caufe  of 
decency  and  virtue  ;  generoufly  buriW  thro’ 
all  the  delicate  ties  of  an  ancient  .mi*  the 
moment  that  amity  in  the  leaft  interfered  with 
the  h apparels  of  his  country.- And  a  third  was 
or  a  temper  fo  extremely  benignant,  that  he  ne¬ 
ver  turned  away  from  the  voice  of  diftrefs ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  even  obtained  an  affluent  penfi- 
on  on  the  eftabliihment  of  a  certain  country,  for 

an 
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an  amiable  lady  that  had  parted  rather  abruptly 

ir°m  her  •  «„derly  forgetti  ‘th; 

nature  of  her  error  iu  the  day  of  her  calamity . 
and  applying  every  means  in  his  power  to  mi' 
fgate  whatever  lofs  ihe  might  fuftain  from  fo 
indifereet  a  behaviour. 

When  the  celebrated  Favourite  faw  virtues 
bke  thefe,  it  was  but  natural  that  they  ihould 
engage  his  efteem  *  and  fuch  is  the  benevolence 
of  a  generous  mind,  that  where  it  once  efteems, 
it  is  apt  to  overlook  a  multitude  of  imperfefti- 
ons.--This,  to  be  fure,  is  a  weaknefs  of  hu¬ 
manity,  but  it  is  a  weaknefs  which  does  human 

nature  an  unfpeakable  honour,  and  out-bal- 
lances  more  in  my  opinion, 

7  ban  ten  cold  virtues  in  the  other  Scale” 

To  unfeeling  minds  I  grant  that  this  may  feem 
a  very  trivial  argument  but  let  it  be  recoi¬ 
led,  that  I  have  never  attempted  to  make 
a  deity  of  my  patron  -if  therefore  he  erred 
in  t  e  choice  of  his  fucceflors,  he  only  did 
what  all  the  world  did  before  him  ;  he  only 
fuffered  his  friendfhip  to  biafs  his  judgment 
and  confequently  none  can  have  a  right  to  pafs 
any  fevere  cenfurc  on  his  conduct  in  this  re- 

fpeft. 
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fpect,  but  thofe  who  never  ran  into  the  feif- 
farne  miftake. 

As  to  the  perfecution  of  the  prefs,  in  a  na¬ 
tion  like  this,  whofe  exiftence  immediately  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  free  and  fpirited  circulation  of 
public  intelligence,  I  fhall  candidly  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that  nothing  could  be  more  unjuft  than 
an  attempt  to  puniih  a  number  of  people  mere¬ 
ly  for  fpeaking  the  honeft  fentiments  of  truth, 
and  fetting  forth  the  mifenes  which  his  own 
adminiftration  had  drawn  upon  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  country. - But  at  the  fame  time  that  I 

make  this  confefiion,  I  muft  afk  if  any  thing 
is  more  natural  than  for  a  man  who  finds  him- 
fclf  wounded  by  the  hand  of  an  adverlary,  to 

think  of  retaliating  revenge  with  revenge. - 

It  is  of  no  fignification  whatfoever,  if  the  blow 

is  even  dire&ed  by  the  arm  of  juftice. - - 

■Where  a  perfon  groans  under  the  afperity  ot  a 
dangerous  ftroke,  it  is  not  the  equity  of  the 
pumlhment  which  occupies  his  mind,  but  the 
pain  which  he  fuffers  >  and  though  he  may  be 
fecretlv  convinced,  that  he  has  met  with  no 
more  than  his  deferts,  yet  he  is  fir’d  with  an 
involuntary  indignation  at  the  arm  which  pre- 

fumes  to  call  him  to  any  account.— -To  llluf* 
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trate  this  obfervation,  let  us  fuppofe,  that  a 
man  has  injured  me  in  the  niceft  of  all  points, 
the  honour  of  my  family,  and  has  taken  fome 
Very  criminal  liberties  either  with  my  fifter 
or  my  wife. 


Let  us  further  fuppofe,  that  I  feize  the  firft 
occafion  of  punifhing  this  man,  and  draw  upcn 
him  wherever  I  am  furmfhed  with  the  earlieft 
opportunity. - -It is  certain,  he  has  afted  in 


a  manner  that  merits  no  mercy  from  me  and 
it  is  certain,  that  in  the  eye  of  reaion  he  dc- 
ferves  to  be  inftantly  facrificed  to  the  manes  of 
my  murdered  reputation. - Yet  would  it  not 


appear  extraordinary  to  all  the  world,  it  through 

a  confcioufnefs  of  his  crime,  he  bar’d  his  bo- 
fom  to  mv  fword,  and  manifefted  an  alacrity 

m 

to  gratify  my  vengeance,  rather  than  an  incli¬ 
nation  to  {land  upon  his  own  defence  ? - 


I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  been  fo  for¬ 
tunate  in  my  illuflration,  as  to  convey  the 
force  of  my  laft  argument  with  a  fufficient 
peripicuity  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  *,  but  of 
this  I  am  fenfible,  that  had  the  celebrated  Fa¬ 
vourite  fubmitted  in  filence  to  all  the  attacks 
which  were  made  upon  him  from  the  prefs, 
it  would  have  appeared  an  indirect  acknow- 
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ledgmcnt,  that  he  himielf  was  fatisfied  they 
were  not  without  a  pretty  ftrong  foundation  j 
and  would  have  been  a  palpable  reflexion 
moreover  upon  that  redlitude  of  principle 
which  I  hope  he  always  poflefled,  however, 
an  unhappy  combination  of  circumftances  may 
feem  to  impeach  his  integrity,  as  much  as  his 
underftanding.  — . . As  well  therefore  to  re¬ 

tort  the  anxiety  which  he  fuffered  from  the 
prels,  as  to  convince  the  world,  that  he  was 
ftill  actuated  by  the  moft  laudable  motives,  it 
was  indifpenflbly  neceflary  to  take  the  fevereft 
meafures  with  the  wicked  wits  of  the  age,  who 
proceeded  to  fuch  illiberal  degrees  both  with 
his  private  and  public  charadler. - But,  per¬ 

haps,  he  was  in  hope,  that  if  he  could  once 
get  one  or  two  of  thefe  gentlemen  legally  pu- 
niflhed,  it  might  be  a  means  of  preferving  his 
reputation,  as  fuch  a  punifliment  mull  natu* 
rally  arile  from  the  injuftice  of  their  reprefen- 
tations. - If  that  was  the  cafe,  the  moft  vi¬ 

rulent  of  his  enemies  mufl:  allow  that  his  view 

was  a  very  tempting  one,  and  fuch  as  could  be 
fcarcely  refilled  by  any  other  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom. - We  all  know  to  what  a  length  the 

apprehended  lofs  of  charadter  is  capable  of 

driving  a  delicate  mind. - *  We  all  know, 

that  many  a  highwayman,  through  fear  of  lo- 

fing 
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Ting  the  good  opinion  of  the  world,  has  endea¬ 
voured  to  conceal  the  crime  of  robbery  with 
'murder  •,  and  it  is  not  above  fix  months  fince 
an  amiable  young  lady  was  publicly  executed 
for  endeavouring  to  fcreen  an  accidental  aft  of 
incontinence  by  the  perpetration  of  a  like  bar¬ 
barity.- - — 1  hough  I  do  not  much  approve 

either  of  thefe  fimilitudes,  yet  I  am  ftrongly 
inclined  to  think  that  my  right  honourable  Pa¬ 
tron  laboured  under  an  equal  predicament,  and 
fought  to  hide  the  numberlefs  mifcarriages  of 
his  adminiftration,  by  calling  in  the  law  to  his 
affiftance,  and  wreaking  a  judicial  vengeance 
upon  the  heads  of  thofe  people  by  whom  his 
adminiftration  was  fo  publicly  condemned.— 
Tnere  are  "but  few  men,  I  believe,  who  would 
willingly  acknowledge  themfelves  either  weak 
or  wicked  ;  one  error,  therefore,  like  a  lie, 
requires  a  greater  to  keep  it  concealed  ;  and  I 
aancy  was  the  whole  univerle  to  be  ranfackcd, 
we  fhould  not  find  an  individual,  but  what 
would  choole  rather  to  be  a  fool  or  a  rafeal  in 
his  own  opinion,  than  to  fuffer  the  minuted 
injury  iri  the  opinion  of  any  body  elfe. 

It  muft  however  be  owned  by  the  greateft 
enemies  of  the  celebrated  Favourite,  that  the 
perfecution  of  the  prels  was  not  attempted 

^  while 
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while  there  was  a  poffibility  of  filencing,  or 

retorting  the  virulence  of  the  patriotic  writers, 
as  they  were  emphatically  {tiled  by  any  other 
means :  though  wounded  to  the  very  neart  of 
his  fenfibility,  and  continually  bleeding  be¬ 
neath  the  {'word  of  a  popular  indignation,  he 
declined  proceeding  to  extremities,  till  he  had 
tried  every  other  method  of  fupporting  him- 
felf  againit  the  incefiant  attacks  [of  his  enemies. 
— That  I  have  advanced  nothing  on  this  occa- 
fion  beyond  the  limits  of  the  moft  rigid  vera¬ 
city,  I  need  only  defire  my  readers  to  recollect 
what  a  number  of  literary  advocates  the  great 
Favourite  let  to  work  when  he  found  himfeF 
vigoroufly  preffed  by  the  friends  of  the  king¬ 
dom. — We  remember  that  the  elaborate  author 
of  the  Auditor  at  that  time  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance  as  a  politician,  and  obliged  the  world 
with  a  number  of  effays,  fo  aftonifhingly  pro¬ 
found,  that  to  this  very  moment  there  has 
been  no  poffibility  whatfoever  of  underftanding 

the  leaft  of  his  arguments. - The  Briton 

alfo  brandifhed  his  grey  goofe  quill  in  behalf 
of  my  illuftrious  patron  •,  — and  even  the  tra- 
gidy  of  Elvira  was  made  a  political  vehicle 
to  procure  him  a  favourable  opinion  from  the 
fentimental  part  of  the  public. - When  theie 

things  are  notorioufiy  fo^  and  when  befides  we 

know. 
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know  that  there  was  fcarcely  a  common  news 
paper  but  what  contained  as  many  things  in  his 
defence,  as  were  inferted  to  his  prejudice,  we 
muft  in  equity  allow,  that  his  perfecution  of 

the  prefs  did  not  take  place  before  the  moft 
pungent  neceflity  obliged  him  to  fomething 
more  than  a  mere  refutation  of  anonymous  in- 
veftives,  and  interefted  accufations. 


Having  thus  far  extenuated  the  great  Fa¬ 
vourites  conduft  in  regard  to  his  perfecution  of 
the  prefs,  I  have  but  another  point  to  defend  him 
in,  and  this  I  fhall  undertake  with  the  greatelf 
readinefs,  becaufe  it  is  a  circumftance  in  which 
I  am  vain  enough  to  think  1  fhall  not  only  be 
able  to  juftify  him,  but  even  to  prove,  that  it 
ought  to  give  him  the  higheft  reputation  ima¬ 
ginable  with  every  candid  individual  of  the 
public. 


It  has  been  ftrongly  objected  againft  the 

celebrated  Favourite,  that  he  has  lupported 
the  propriety  of  enforcing  the  American  Stamp 
Duty,  and  argued  in  favour  of  the  various  re- 
flridtions  which  of  late  have  been  laid  on  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies.  —  His  behaviour* 
on  this  occafion,  has  been  reprefented  as  irre¬ 
parably  injurious  to  the  public  welfare  ^  and 
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the  general  opinion  has  been  fo  vehemently 
pronounced  againft  him,  that  even  fome  have 
talked  about  impeachments,  and  imagined  it 
an  utter  impoffibility  for  him  to  efcape°the  juft 

indignation  of  the  kingdom. - -For  my  own 

part,  I  fhall  readily  admit  that  the  Stamp  Duty, 
and  the  reftri&ive  laws  which  have  been  of 
iate  impoied  on  the  colonies,  are  pregnant 
with  a  thoufand  misfortunes,  both  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  America,  and  thofe  of  the  mother  coun- 
try  ■  out,  at  the  fame  time,  it  muft  be 
allowed,  that  thofe  misfortunes  are  infinitely 
more  imaginary  than  real  •,  and  affeft  our  pride, 
confiderably  ftronger  than  they  ftrike  at  our 
happinefs.  The  late  laws  which  have  been  made 
in  regard  to  the  American  Colonies,  it  is  true, 
muft  materially  injure  the  commerce  of  the 
Britifh  nation,  and  deprive  the  inhabitants  of 
one  of  the  moft  capital  fprings  from  which 
they  derived  their  opulence  as  a  people-itmuft 
undoubtedly  occafion  a  prodigious  decreafe  in 
their  trade  Oblige  their  merchants  to  live 
without  country-houfes,  and  reduce  their  in¬ 
ferior  mechanics  from  a  fplendid  equipage  to 
the  difeagreeable  neceffity  of  trudging  through 
the  ftreets  in  the  winter  feafon,  in  an  humble 
furtout. 


Put 
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But  will  any  man  of  fenfe  take  upon  him 
to  lay  that  fuch  an  alteration  would  he  really 
prejudicial  to  the  people  either  of  the  colonies 
or  the  mother  country  ?  Will  any  body  pre- 
fume  to  fay  that  the  happinefs  of  life  dwells 
entirely  with  riches,  or  be  bold  enough  to  in¬ 
fill;  that  wealth  is  the  only  eflence  of  felicity  ? 
By  no  manner  of  means.  —  Every  intelligent 
mind  on  the  contrary  knows,  that  there  is  not 
a  greater  enemy  to  peace  than  an  affluence  of 
circumftances  •,  ’tis  this  very  affluence  which 
lb  incefiantly  deftroys  the  tranquility  of  indi¬ 
viduals,  and  fo  univerfally  corrupts  the  morals 

of  fociety - Were  we  to  make  but  a  fhort 

enquiry  into  the  origin  of  all  evil,  we  fhould 
probably  dilcover  that  luxury  was  the  primeval 
fource  of  human  depravity  —  As  long  as  man 

contented  himfelf  with  fuch  things  only  as 
were  immediately  necelfary  for  his  exiftence, 
fo  long  he  preferved  his  innocence,  and  re¬ 
tained  his  felicity  •,  but  [the  moment  be  fought 
after  fuperfluities,  and  created  an  imaginary 
want,  that  moment,  he  not  only  facriliced  his 
virtue,  but  his  happinefs,  and  equally  relin- 
quifhed  his  pretenfion  to  principle,  and  his 
claim  to  content.- - 
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In  al!  ages  and  in  ali  countries  the  wife  and 
the  virtuous  have  continually  exclaimed  a-ainft 
luxury,  and  both  the  philofopher  and  the  di 
vine  have  conftantly  employed  themfelves  in 
preaching  up  temperance  and  frugality  to  the 

people.  A  kffon  of  this  nature  was  never  more 

necelfary  at  any  period  than  the  prefent  one 
and  never  more  require  in  any  country  than 

in  our  own - We  have  lived  to  an  iera  when 

even  the  very  canaille  afpire  to  the  moft  lux¬ 
urious  diffipations,  and  purfue  the  road  to 
wealth  with  the  moft  inflexible  affiduity,  not 
becaufe  they  want  to  raiie  their  families  and 
themfelves  from  a  ftate  of  contemptible  obfcu- 
ty,  but  becaufe  they  want  to  riot  in  the  fame 
cxceiies  -.vnicn  employ  the  whole  attention  of 

their  more  opulent  neighbours - Indeed  was 

the  affluence  eitner  of  individuals  or  nations,  to 
b"  exerted  for  the  attainment  of  any  laudable 
ends,  a  1  ealonabie  accufation  might  be  brought 
againlt  the  conduct  or  the  celebrated  Favourite, 

for  lacrificmg  the  commerce  of  the  colonies _ 

butwhen  unhappily  on  the  contrary  there  isfcarce 
an  individual  in  the  community,  but  loofes 
liis  little  virtue  in  proportion  as  he  encreafes 
his  fortune  ;  and  when  every  new  acquifition  of 
national  wealth  io  far  from  being  rendered  of 
the  leaft  utility  to  the  brave  or  the  defervino-, 
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is  continually  fquandered  upon  the  moil  wortli- 
lefs  rafcals  in  the  kingdom,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  occafion  as  ge¬ 
neral  a  poverty  as  he  is  able,  fince  as  our  vices 
are  to  be  meafured  by  the  ftandard  of  our  opu¬ 
lence,  it  is  but  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  our  indigence  would  be  the  criterion 
of  our  virtues. - 

When  we  confider  the  matter  in  this  light, 
and  fee  that  both  the  temporal  and  future  hap- 
pinels  of  the  kingdom  are  infinitely  more  lccure 
in  a  date  of  penury  than  in  a  date  of  opulence, 
we  cannot  but  admire  the  wifdom  and  philan- 
tropy  of  the  celebrated  Favourite,  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  fuch  excellent  laws  as  mud  plunge 
us  into  the  mod  inevitable  didrefs. - 

A  Minister  of  lefs  fagacity  or  benevolence 
might  podibly  fuppofe,  that  thole  ordinances 
which  were  mod  likely  to  make  us  rich  were 
mod  likely  to  make  us  happy  —  he  might  pof- 
fibly  imagine,  that  it  would  be  much  to  his 
credit  if  a  common  fhopkeeper  fhould  be  able 
to  vie  in  magnificence  with  a  nobleman  of  the 

4 9  . 

fird  rank  ;  and  think  it  a  mighty  proof  of  the 
national  affluence  to  fee  half  the  labouring  ar- 
tizans  in  the  kingdom,  prodigally  wading 

their 
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their  time  in  a  Skettle-ground  —  It  was  for  the 
celebrated  favourite,  however,  to  proceed  upon 

a  more  exalted  Tyftem  of  politics;  ’twas  for 
him  to  Hem  the  impetuous  torrent  of  luxury 
which  was  threatening  to  over-whelm  his  un¬ 
happy  country ;  and  to  rife  up  in  oppofition 
to  our  vices,  inftead  of  being  an  indirect  fedu- 
cer  of  our  virtues.- — 

The  attempt  to  be  lure  was  glorious,  and 
hitherto  it  has  been  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
that  I  make  no  doubt  whatloever  if  my  illuftri- 
ous  Patron’s  influence  Ihould  continue,  but 

what  in  a  few  years  we  (hall  be  reduced  to  the 
primeval  fimplicity  of  our  immortal  progeni¬ 
tor,  and  have  little  more  than  a  fig-leaf  to 
conceal  the  immediate  difference  of  fexes. _ 

1am  very  well  apprized  that  fome  flirewd 
commentator,  upon  reading  this  laft  argument, 
will  obferve  that  it  might  be  urged  with  as 
much  propriety  in  defence  of  the  great  Fa¬ 
vourite’s  entire  condud,  as  referved  for  that 
part  of  his  behavionr  only  which  relates  to  the 
people  of  Amerip.  - 
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The  remark  muft  be  allowed  no  lefs  obvi¬ 
ous  than  conclufive.  —  But  let  me  however  re¬ 
ply  that  we  fcriblers  are  a  ftrange  race  of  mor¬ 
tals  —  we  are  always  ambitious  to  fay  as 
much  as  poflible  upon  every  fubjeft  for  two 
fubftantial  reafons,  find  becaufe  it  fhews  the 
greatnefs  of  our  ingenuity,  and  fecondly,  be¬ 
caufe  it  enhances  our  pamphlet  a  fix-pence  per¬ 
haps  in  the  price — on  thefe  accounts  therefore 
I  flatter  myfelf  whatever  prolixity  may  appear 
in  the  courfe  of  the  foregoing  fliects,  the 
reader  will  candidly  overlook  it — fince  I  have 
fliewn  fo  much  candour  in  acknowledging::  the 
the  caufe,  and  have  anticipated  the  cenfure  of 
the  moft  virulent  critic  by  taking  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  cenfuring  it  myfelf. —  ■ 

Mv  talk  every  body  muft  allow  has  been 

rather  difficult - 1  have  had  the  univerfal 

prejudice  to  combat  with  *,  and  flood  up  in 
defence  of  a  man  who  is  at  this  inftant  labour¬ 
ing  under  the  united  execrations  of  a  whole 
people. — How  my  Patron  may  reward  me  is 
uncertain — whither  I  may  be  made  a  commif- 
fioner  of  the  cuftoms,  or  a  commilfioner  of  the 
bankrupts  •,  a  fecretary’s  fecretary,  or  an  a£lual 
fecretary  of  ftate,  I  don’t  know ;  but  of  this 
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I  am  certain,  that  unleis  fomethin2;  very  hand- 
iome  is  done  for  me,  the  celebrated  Favourite 
may  write  the  next  pamphlet  for  himfelf,  as  1 
ire  no  leaion  why  {  fhould  take  fo  much  pains 
f-'i  die  inteiek  ot  any  man,  unleis  that  man 

Ihews  an  equal  lolicitude  for  the  eftablilhment 
of  mine. 
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